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finds English society agreeable, and English houses very
comfortable, Irish establishments being generally straitened
by an attempt to keep a park and. a stable on an income
which would not justify an Englishman in venturing upon
a wholly detached villa.

Our Temperaments Contrasted.

But however pleasant the relations between the Protest-
ant garrison and the English gentry may be, they are always
essentially of the nature of an entente cordiale between
foreigners. Personally I like Englishmen much better than
Irishmen (no doubt because they make more of me) just
as many Englishmen like Frenchmen better than English-
men, and never go on board a Peninsular and Oriental
steamer when one of the ships of the Messageries Mari-
times is available. But I never think of an Englishman as
my countryman. I should as soon think of applying that
term to a German. And the Englishman has the same
feeling. When a Frenchman fails to make the distinction,
we both feel a certain disparagement involved in the mis-
apprehension. Macaulay, seeing that the Irish had in
Swift an author worth stealing, tried to annex him by con-
tending that he must be classed as an Englishman because
he was not an aboriginal Celt. He might as well have re-
fused the name of Briton to Addison because he did not
stain himself blue and attach scythes to the poles of his
sedan chair. In spite of all such trifling with facts, the
actual distinction between the idolatrous Englishman and
the fact-facing Irishman, of the same extraction though
they be, remains to explode those two hollowest of fictions,
the Irish and English "races." There is no Irish race any
more than there is an English race or a Yankee race. There'
is an Irish climate, which will stamp an immigrant more
deeply and durably in two years, apparently, than the
English climate will in two hundred. It is reinforced by
an artificial economic climate which does some of the